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In the English Journal for January, 191 2, there appeared a 
very interesting paper on "The Aim of the English Course." The 
writer says at the beginning of his article : "Possibly there would be 
a somewhat general agreement that our aim is, first, to secure power 
in oral and written expression; second, to develop a discriminating 
taste for literature; third, to secure some loving acquaintance with 
the best literature." Then he asks this question : "Does our course 
in English, as administered at present, achieve these ends ? " After 
an extended discussion, his conclusion is that the methods employed 
at present do not. The burden of his complaint is, "We have. 
consciously, or unconsciously, taught for knowledge rather than 
for power." The aim and defect as applied here to high-school 
English seem to me equally pertinent to our college English. 

More than a year has passed since this article was written, and 
while some progress has undoubtedly been made in the teaching 
of high-school and college English, conditions are still far from 
Utopian. Ways and means for betterment constantly find expres- 
sion in various journals, and the teacher has a wide field for selec- 
tion. But mere method can avail little if the teacher is not an 
inspirational force to his students, if he cannot awaken in them 
an appreciation for his subject, "We have, consciously, or uncon- 
sciously, taught for knowledge rather than for power." 

My contention in this paper will be for expressive reading as 
an aid in the teaching of literature for power — the appreciative 
side, let us say. I do not wish to underestimate the teaching of 
literature for knowledge — the scientific approach. Undoubtedly 
this should play an important part in our teaching methods, but 
I fear that in this day of King Science and his scholarly worshipers, 
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English has become incarcerated in the laboratory with the natural 
sciences, and the letter which killeth has crowded out the spirit 
which giveth life. I do not believe in ghosts, except those of our 
dead selves; for, if ghosts walked, I am convinced that many of 
our teachers of English would be haunted by the spirits of wronged 
authors crying out with indignation, "Put up your microscope 
and your scalpel and your labeled bottles. Give them 'the 
message'!" 

If students of English are to be given " the message," if the sub- 
ject is to be a power in their cultural development, then the apprecia- 
tive rather than the scientific side of literature must be stressed. 
Students must be made to feel and understand the essential life of 
the piece of poetry or prose under consideration. How can this 
best be imparted? By the fullest interpretative vocal rendering 
of the author's word. Expressive reading on the part of the teacher 
will vitalize the classroom teaching of English as nothing else can. 

In teaching grammar, rhetoric, philology, the history of litera- 
ture, and various criticisms about literature, are we not neglecting 
the study of the meaning and the beauty of the literature itself ? 
In other words, do we stress literature as a power in expressing life 
in its varied phases, and do we try to awaken in the student a 
response to the spirit of the prose or poetry ? I think not, or at 
least not to the extent that we should. Consequently much of the 
teaching of English lacks "punch." 

If part of the hour were given over to the authors themselves, 
and the teacher endeavored to interpret their message through 
sympathetic reading, the work of teaching English would certainly 
be more culturally effective; it would become a source of inspiration 
for teacher and student alike. Professor Dowden writes in his 
article on "The Teaching of English Literature," found in New 
Studies in Literature: "Few persons nowadays seem to feel how 
powerful an instrument of culture may be found in modest, intelli- 
gent, and sympathetic reading aloud." And says that most 
lovable dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences at Harvard 
in his address, "College Teachers and College Taught," "It is the 
duty of the college not to train only, but to inspire; to inspire not 
to learning only, but to a disciplined appreciation of the best in 
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literature, in art, and in life, to a catholic taste, to a universal 
sympathy." 

In our teaching of English, let us remember that language is 
primarily for the ear, not for the eye. The written word is " the 
mere image or phantom of the living and animated word." This 
truth is as old as Socrates, for in Plato's Phaedrus (Jowett's 
translation) we have it enunciated: 

Phaedrus — "You mean the living word of knowledge which has a soul, and 
oi which the written word is properly no more than an image ?" 
Socrates — " Yes, of course, that is what I mean." 

And to illustrate how the voice gives life to the written word, let 
me take two words frequently found in combination — "come" 
and "here." The phrase may express a variety of emotions: 
Calling a dog — " Come here ! " A firm father dealing with an obsti- 
nate little child — "Come here!" A football coach about to con- 
gratulate a star performer — "Come here!" A carriage is dashing 
by; a child is in the street; the mother cries in terror — "Come 
here!" A pugnacious youngster dares another to cross a dead- 
line — "Come here!" A mother who has lost her husband seeks 
consolation in her children — "Come here!" A college student, 
seeing a pretty girl in a red dress going down the street calls to his 
chum — "Come here!" And so I might go on multiplying the 
expressive functions of this little phrase. 

Our poetry and prose are replete with passages which may mean 
this or that according to the intonation of the voice. Note, for 
example, Lady Macbeth 's reply to her husband when he says, 
"If we should fail?" Shall it be, "we fail?" (surprise), or "we 
fail" (contempt), or "we fail" (resignation) ? 

Literature, then, to be vital must receive adequate oral inter- 
pretation. And what seems to me to be the most comprehensive 
characterization of good reading is to be found in the Bible (Neh. 
8:8). Professor Corson notes this passage in his Aims of Literary 
Study. " So they read in the book in the law of God distinctly, and 
gave the sense, and caused them to understand the reading." "And 
the scriptural use of 'understand,'" says Corson, "has reference 
not to the discursive intellect, but to the understanding heart — 
to a sympathetic appreciation and assimilation of divine truth." 
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If it be not sacrilege, let me paraphrase a verse of Scripture to ex- 
press a classroom ideal for teachers of English : "Let them read from 
the works of the immortals distinctly, and give the sense, and cause 
the students to receive the reading with an understanding heart." 

What I have said of expressive reading as a vitalizing force in 
the classroom teaching of English should apply to instruction in 
English composition as well as in English literature. Much of that 
monotony, for teacher and student alike, which so often characterizes 
the hour in class, when the whole time is taken up with rules and , 
criticism, could be relieved and mutual benefit obtained, if some 
life were injected into the lecture by readings from literature. The 
student would not only get a knowledge of good form, but through 
this communion with great authors he would receive interesting 
subject-matter, and, perhaps, acquire a taste for good literature 
by having it vitalized for him. And the instructor, highly com- 
missioned to deliver "the message," would have a new role, and, 
I venture to say, a more inspiring one, for him, than the mere enunci- 
ation of rules for the comma, or the familiar rhetorical trilogy — 
unity, coherence, and emphasis. I believe thoroughly in what 
Professor Sykes, of Columbia, says in the preface of his little book 
on English Composition: "Composition must be a subject giving 
culture as well as discipline. It must stimulate and nourish the 
pupil's mind by contact with a rich and varied subject-matter. The 
pupil's own experiences are not enough. He must read and read 
aloud and be read to." 

If I may be pardoned for referring to my own experience in 
teaching composition, let me state that I find reading in the class- 
room an effective adjunct in teaching the subject. I always en- 
deavor to make the reading have a practical bearing upon the 
particular work at hand. Let me illustrate. Recently we were 
dealing with paragraph structure. I read "The Bells" in class, 
and giving the students as a topic sentence — "Poe's poem, 'The 
Bells,' is an excellent illustration of the use of words in imitation 
of sounds," I asked them to write me a short paragraph, with the 
injunction to keep in mind the principles of unity, coherence, and 
emphasis. I might have asked them to write me a paragraph on the 
essentials of good paragraph structure, but I preferred to leave that 
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technical statement for the dreary oral quiz; and, furthermore, 
their effort with the subject given would show me whether or not the 
principles had any practical value for them. Again, if we are in 
description, and I want my students to write me a theme contrast- 
ing two characters, I may read them Stevenson's "A Lodging for the 
Night," and try to show how effectively a master-hand has done that 
thing. Or when we are dealing with narration, and I desire to 
impress climax, I may read to them Stockton's The Lady or the 
Tiger ? Then I ask the class to write the denouement, and so relieve 
our suspense. Thus I might go on multiplying examples — from 
Shakespeare, Tennyson, Kipling, and even from Laura Jean Libby 
(though the latter was introduced into class as a horrible example). 
Well, we try to have a pleasant and profitable session together. 
The technical routine has its place in the hour, but I try to do more 
than expound rules and "whip themes." I aim to awaken the 
imagination, exercise the sympathies, and create enthusiasm. 
Doubtless I fall far short of my purpose, but I hope that I succeed 
at least in making my students realize that English composition is 
not all dry bones. 

If expressive reading is the great vitalizing force in the classroom 
teaching of English, why do we not have more of it in our colleges 
and universities? I think of two good reasons: First, because 
many teachers are not interested in the appreciative side of litera- 
ture, and, consequently, not fitted temperamentally to express 
literature as a living word; secondly, because many teachers, 
although having a clear appreciation of the beauty and power of 
literature, do not possess the ability to read with expression. 

I believe that the first class are hopeless as teachers — at least 
for undergraduates. They may be fairly efficient in graduate work, 
where the scientific approach is the main consideration. Don't 
you see these men at work ? Can't you hear the machinery click ? 
They spend the hour droning away on the petrified dative in 
Chaucer, or as philological detectives 

.... chase 
A panting syllable through time and space, 
Start it at home, and hunt it in the dark, 
To Gaul, to Greece, and into Noah's Ark; 
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but these cloister products will never inspire undergraduates, for 
they cannot give them " the message." Alas, today there are many 
of these — the insulated intellect type — in our colleges and universi- 
ties. Stevenson gives us a vivid picture of them in his "Apology 
for Idlers" — men (and women too) "who have plied their book 
diligently and know all about some one branch or another of 
accepted lore, but come out of the study with an ancient and owl-like 
demeanor, and prove dry, stockish, and dyspeptic in all the better 
and brighter parts of life." The students are crying for bread, and 
they give them a stone. But enough of Dr. Dry-as-dust. 

As to the second class, those teachers who have the true feeling 
for literature and wish to give "the message," but lack the ability 
to read with expression, there is a remedy for them, if they are as 
frank as the courtier in Hamlet, in confessing that they have not the 
skill to play upon the pipe. These must learn to manipulate the 
stops, and to this end zealously pursue a practical course in expres- 
sive reading. "A systematic and scientific cultivation of the read- 
ing voice should be conducted with reference to the reading of the 
masterpieces of literature, as that of the singing voice is conducted 
with reference to the rendering of the masterpieces of music." 

To be sure, some teachers have more natural endowment than 
others for expressive reading, and such come to the training with a 
distinct advantage; but let the less fortunate take heart, for, to 
quote Corson from The Voice and Spiritual Education, "The organs 
of speech can be brought by intelligent training into obedience to 
the will and feelings; and without this obedience of his vocal organs, 
a reader, whatever be his other qualifications, cannot do his best. 
He is in the position of a musical performer who has sympathetically 
assimilated the composition he is rendering, but whose instrument 
is badly out of tune." 

This training in expressive reading should have begun when the 
prospective teacher was in knickerbockers or in short skirts. But 
unfortunately in most cases it has not. Reading as taught in the 
public schools is generally inefficient. How many high-school and 
college students have the ability to read with expression? Can 
they appreciate effectively the spirit of what they read without 
such power? Certain words cry out from the printed page for 
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special favor, but they receive no discrimination from the deficient 
student. How can he even read silently with intelligence, if he is 
unable to do so aloud? For "in silent reading an appreciation of 
matter and form must be largely due to an imaginative transfer- 
ence to the ear of what is taken in by the eye." If you ask a col- 
lege student to read any prose or poetic passage extempore, what 
is the result in the great majority of cases ? "He will read it in a 
most bungling way, with an imperfect articulation and without 
any proper grouping or perspective." I shall never forget a 
dramatic scene that occurred in Professor Kittredge's Shakespeare 
class at Harvard. At the time, we were reading King Lear, and 
Professor Kittredge asked Mr. Smith to read a passage from the 
text. His rendition of the lines was hesitating, mumbling, monoto- 
nous, and altogether painful for him and the class. And then the 
tempest broke. Professor Kittredge hurled his anathema: " I don't 
want to be brutal, but you — you don't know how to read. You 
ought to take a course in reading!" 

Our professor's advice to the embarrassed destroyer of values 
applies to the average college student. He ought to take work in 
reading, and every university and college should supply this need 
by offering a practical course in expression under the department of 
Public Speaking. 

For those teachers of English who need this training in expres- 
sive reading but have failed to get it while in high school, or college, 
or while doing graduate work, I would recommend a course in a 
good summer school, or private instruction under some competent 
teacher during the scholastic year. Certainly this instruction is 
necessary if the teacher of English is to present his subject in a vital, 
inspiring manner. Furthermore, his ability to read will naturally 
improve the delivery of his lectures, for the speaking voice and the 
reading voice are inseparable. If the teacher learns to read with 
expression, he will talk and lecture with expression. 

Unfortunately, there is a tendency today to value the teacher 
of English solely for his erudition. It is presumed that if he has 
completed a certain amount of graduate work in his subject, he is 
qualified to instruct college undergraduates. Nothing is farther 
from the truth. There is a vast difference between learning and 
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learning how. All scholars are not good teachers. "I suspect," 
says Dean Briggs, in a recent address, "that in judging the equip- 
ment of the college teacher today we overrate learning, especially 
the learning revealed (or concealed) in research, and underrate that 
personal magnetism and that love of imparting without which 
no teacher can wake his pupils into intellectual enthusiasm." 

To be a success in the classroom, then, the teacher must know 
how to impart his subject, and I firmly believe that expressive 
reading is the handmaid to the efficient teaching of English for 
undergraduates. The well-poised scholar and the inspiring teacher 
combined is the ideal composite type we should have behind the 
desk. And if a teacher of English is not so fortunate as to have 
stored away all the knowledge connoted by the doctorate, but 
has the ability to present dynamically what he does know, I believe 
he is a far greater force in the classroom than the pseudo-artillery- 
man with more ammunition, but who is "gun shy." 

As I look back on my college days in the English classroom, I 
realize that the professors who left the deepest impress upon me 
were those who vitalized their teaching by expressive reading. 
Much of what they told me about literature I cannot now recall; 
but I have never forgotten the literature that they made live for me 
by their oral interpretation of it. They made me feel what they 
read, and imbued me with a deep and abiding love for good litera- 
ture. Those days often furnish me delightful retrospection. 
Again I am at Brown, and I hear Bronson's sympathetic voice 
bringing out the tender pathos of Lamb — ■ 

"I have had playmates, I have had companions, 
In my days of childhood, in my joyful school-days; 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces." 

or I listen to Manly as he revives the quaint melody of Chaucer's 

verse — 

"A Knight ther was, and that a worthy man, 
That fro the tyme that he first bigan 
To riden out, he loved chivalrie, 
Trouthe and honour, freedom and curteisie." 

or again, I enter the English Composition classroom, not like the 
schoolboy, "unwillingly to school," but with pleasant anticipation, 
for I know that he who later became editor of The Nation, and died 
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at his post, Hammond Lamont, will make the hour interesting. 
Nor am I disappointed. I leave the clasrroom all aglow with 
sympathy and indignation, for "Ham" has deeply stirred me by 
his interpretation of Stevenson's Defence of Father Damien — 

"You had a father; suppose this tale were about him, and some informant 
brought it to you, proof in his hand. I am not making too high an estimate of 
your emotional nature when I suppose you would regret the circumstance ? 
that you would feel the tale of frailty the more keenly since it shamed the 
author of your days ? and that the last thing you would do would be to publish 
it in the religious press ? Well, the man who tried to do what Damien did, 
is my father, and the father of the man in the Apia bar, and the father of all 
who love goodness, and he was your father too, if God had given you grace to 
see it." 

And then, after a long absence from academic halls, I am at 
Harvard, attentive to Professor Copeland in the full lilt of Kip- 
ling's "Bell Buoy"— 

"I dip and I surge and I swing 
In the rip of the racing tide, 
By the gates of doom I sing, 
On the horns of death I ride, 

or I sit receptive while Kittredge as Hamlet makes his serious 
inquiries of the guards; or I hear the resonant voice of Neilson 
rolling out those sonorous lines from Milton's Areopagitica — 

" Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation, rousing herself 
like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks. Methinks 
I see her as an eagle mewing her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled 
eyes at the full midday beam; purging and unsealing her long abused sight at 
the fountain itself of heavenly radiance; while the whole noise of timorous and 
nocking birds, with those also that love the twilight, nutter about, amazed 
at what she means, and in their envious gabble would prognosticate a year 
of sects and schisms." 

Great teachers, these men — most of them great scholars, and 
their effectiveness for me was due, in a great measure, to expressive 
reading in the classroom. I owe them a debt of profound gratitude. 
They gave me "the message," and I was not blind to the heavenly 
vision. 

I am wondering if the students in English today are not waiting 
for this same message. They have the right to expect it. Let us 
give "the message" to them. 



